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Who? What? Where? When? 





George Jennings, AER treasurer, was 
named recently to the post of associate editor 
of Players Magazine. 

The National Association of Education- 
al Broadcasters held a regional conference 
in Norman, Oklahoma, September 27-28. In 
charge was John W. Dunn, director, Reg‘on 
V. 

Paul Krakowski, formerly of Station 
WHAM, Rochester, New York, is now 
teaching the radio writing courses in the 
Grady School of Journalism, University of 
Georgia. 

Boston University opened a School of 
Public Relations this fall. Distinct divisions 
of radio, journalism, motion pictures, and 
speech are included in the School, of which 
the new dean is Howard M. LeSourd. 

James C. Petrillo signed an agreement 
on September 23 with the Music Educators 
National Conference and the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators permit- 
ting school musicians to broadcast and make 
recordings on a non-commercial basis. 

When United Service to China, Inc., 
recently ordered AER Journal subscriptions 
for Kwang Hua, Ta Hsia, Aurora, Fujen, 
and Canton universities it raised to nine the 
number of Chinese universities receiving the 
AER Journal, Does your alma mater in the 
U.S. take the Journal? 

Student Press Conference, a weekly 
series of 15-minute discussions for in-school 
listening, began with the October 10 broad- 
cast from Station WIP, Philadelphia. On 
each program students from three high 
schools interview one or more guests. Charles 
F. Troxell moderator for each 
broadcast. 

Is Everybody Listening? is the title of 
a March of Time film which, through letting 
radio speak for itself, shows radio’s short- 
comings vividly [soap operas, singing com- 
mercials, quiz programs, sponsor dominance } 
and also indicates its important achievements. 
For radio’s future there is optimism which 
is heartening to many critical listeners. 

Kathleen N. Lardie, AER Past Presi- 
dent, attended the third meeting of the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO, 
held in Chicago September 11-13. At that 
time a bulletin, UNESCO and You, was dis- 
tributed. Any reader interested in receiving 
a copy of this bulletin at cost should write 
Mrs. Lardie at 9345 Lawton Avenue, Detroit 
0, 

Charles R. Denny left the chairmanship 
of the FCC on October 31. His resignation, 
indicating that he could not afford financially 
to stay longer in the government. service, 
was accepted October 9 by President Tru- 
man. His regrettable, as were the 
losses of chairmen Fly and Porter and Com- 
missioner Wakefield. Politics must not be 
allowed to enter into the filling of any FCC 
post. 


serves as 


le SS is 


Finch junior college, New York, began 
this Fall a radio script writing course given 
by William Kendall Clark and one in station 
operations by Anita De Mars. 

Population figures for the United States 
were 142,656,000 on January 1, 1947, Census 
Bureau officials estimate. This is an increase 
of 10,986,000 since the last [1940] official 
census. 

Edwin F. Helman is the new directing 
supervisor of Station WBOE, Board of Edu- 
cation, Cleveland, Ohio. Prior to his new 
appointment, Mr. Helman served as high 
school coordinator for the station. 

E. W. Ziebarth, AER State Director for 
Minnesota, is the subject of an interesting 
biography in the July, 1947, issue of Chakett, 
the official publication of the Chi Phi frater- 
nity, of which Mr. Ziebarth is an*alumnus 
member. 

Kathleen N. Lardie, Station WDTR, 
Detroit, and Elizabeth E. Marshall, Sta- 
tion WBEZ, Chicago, recently addressed the 
annual convention of the Western Arts As- 
sociation in Cleveland on the topic, “AM 
and FM Radio Art Programs for School 
Use.” 

The Twelfth American Exhibition of 
Educational Radio Programs announces 
that entries will close February 1, 1948. For 
a copy of the specifications and an entry 
blank address Dr. I. Keith Tyler, director, 
Institute for Education by Radio, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10. 

Your Children Today is the group title 
of three documentary programs scheduled 
this fall by MBS. The first program, War 
Babies, was presented September 28. The 
other two, Wanted—A Baby and Children 
of Divorce are to follow later. Mitchell Gray- 
son is directing the series. 

Dr. Arno Huth, who is conducting a 
course on international broadcasting at the 
New School for Social Research, New York, 
attended the recently ended International 
Telecommunications Conferences in Atlantic 
City as a delegate of UNESCO and techni- 
cal adviser of the Latin American delegation. 

Graydon Ausmus, director, Radio 
Broadcasting Services, University of Ala- 
bama, reports that seven regular radio series 
plus special occasion broadcasts used a total 
of 2,835 minutes of air time during 1946-47. 
Seventeen Alabama radio stations scheduled 
one or more of these broadcasts from the 
University during the year. 

The Script and Transcription Exchange, 
U. S. Office of Education, announced recent- 
ly two additions to the Transcription Library : 
The Eagle’s Brood, the one-hour CBS pro- 
gram on juvenile delinquency; and Tales of 
Foreign Service, a_ fifteen-program NBC 
series dedicated to the men and women of the 
Foreign Service of the United States. Neith- 
er may be broadcast but both may be used 
with PA or in classrooms. 


A radio in every room, is the latest goa 
of the Radio Manufacturers Association, 

American Education Week is being 
celebrated November 9-15, 1947. “The Schoo! 
Are Yours,” is this year’s general theme. 

Franklin Butler, formerly of Statio1 
WFEMJ, Youngstown, Ohio, assumed. thi 
Fall the directorship of the Radio Worksho; 
Grady School of Journalism, University o 
Georgia. 

The Eighteenth Institute for Education 
by Radio will be held in Columbus, Ohio 
April 30 through May 3, 1948, it has been 
just announced by Dr. I. Keith Tyler, Insti 
tute Director. 

Station WBEZ, the FM station of th: 
Chicago public schools, it is belatedly an 
nounced, celebrated its fourth birthday with 
an “open house” and an unusually compre 
hensive utilization exhibit on April 18. 

The Youth Forum, presenting the teen 
age student in discussions of current events 
in the news, resumed over Station WOXR, 
New York, on October 4. Broadcasts are 
heard on Saturday mornings from 10:30 to 
11, and alternate between senior and junior 
high school panels. Dorothy Gordon again 
conducts the discussions as moderator. 
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Miller Slaps Public Schools 





usTIN MILLER, president, National 

Association of Broadcasters, be- 

lieves that the United States is 
following the same trend which he o'- 
serves in the rest of the world, namely 
toward making radio broadcasting a 
government operation. A continuance 
of this trend, he told the NAB con- 
vention in Atlantic City on September 
16, will Jeave this country with noth- 
ing but government-operated radio. 
Then, according to Judge Miller, 

Private capital will be squeezed out; pri- 
vate management will be eliminated; the in- 
centives of private initiative will no longer 
be necessary; wage scales will be set by 
government; talent will be selected on a civil 
service basis; it will become an operation 
similar to that of the public schools, or to 
the publications of a government bureau. 

Is this not an amazing statement? is 
it not unique when the executive head 
of a well-heeled trade association [1946 
income $635,115.00] representing 1,450 
\merican broadcasters warns his mem- 
bership in convention assembled of 
what he calls a dangerous trend and 
uses the threat that if his worst fears 
become reality, radio will have sunk 
to the level of the public schools—our 
public schools—and will then be as 
valueless, in his opinion, as the publi- 
cations of a government bureau? Since 
large numbers of farmers, businessmen, 
scientists, professional men, and work- 
ers stake their economic lives on pub- 
lications of the various federal agencies, 
none will take seriously the slap at 
sovernment bureaus. 

But what about this “below the belt” 
punch at the public schools? Is any 
institution so truly and_ uniquely 
\merican as our public school ? Is there 

shred of justification for Mr. Miller's 
ttack? Can true -Americans—broad- 
asters and listeners alike—be blamed 
' they resent his statement? The pub- 
c school constitutes the very founda- 
on stone of our democratic form of 
overnment. Whatever progress we 
ave made toward the government our 

rrefathers envisaged when our nation 
‘as formed can be credited in a major 


egree to our system of free, tax-sup- 


ported public schools. 

If radio broadcasting could render 
to democracy the service which the 
public school renders in furthering such 
objectives as those of self-realization, 
human relationship, economic efficiency, 
and civic responsibility ; if radio broad- 
casting could attain that freedom from 
bias and become motivated so complete- 
ly as is the public school by nothing 
but the highest ideals of service; if 
radio broadcasting could command the 
respect which the public school com- 
mands in every community in our na- 
tion today; then, and only then, could 
radio cease to worry about its future, 
feel justly proud of its achievements, 
and rate itself an educational force 
second only to the public school itself. 

Why does the NAB president attack 
the public school? Does he believe that 
democracy would be better furthered 
by private schools? By parochial 
schools? Of course a nation would be 
able to operate without free public 
schools! But it would not be a democra- 
cy. In a democracy all have a chance to 
learn—trich and poor alike. In the other 
type of country, the amount of educa- 
tion one received would be determined 
not by ability but by economic status. 

Does Judge Miller align himself with 
that small group who appear to have 
little confidence either in the American 
people or in their governmental insti- 
tutions? Does he, like they, desire all 
the privileges which a benevolent gov- 
ernment can confer but resent any gov- 
ernmental expectation that he assume 
certain obligations in return? 

Regulation was not forced on the 
broadcasters. They asked for it in 1926 
when unbridled private enterprise had 
driven listeners from their sets. When, 
in 1927, they got the FRC, they fought 
for licenses even though they were 
told officially that ownership of the fre- 
quencies was vested in the public. Since 
a broadcaster is using public property, 
since the granting of a license conveys 
certain monopolistic privileges, regula- 
tion is inescapable. Why resent it? 

Limited facilities make it impossible 


for all to secure station licenses. To 
whom shall they go? Obviously, to the 
stations which best serve the public in- 
terest. And since the program is a sta- 
tion’s sole product, it is on that product 
alone that it can be judged. 

Why does Judge Miller worry so 
much about the Blue Book? Why do?s 
he shed crocodile tears about the threat 
he fears it holds to free speech and to 
the First Amendment? Doesn’t he know 
that there is no free speech on the radio 
today; that there never has been and 
never will be? Doesn’t he realize that 
free speech and monopoly are incon- 
sistent? Isn't he aware that if all the 
available communications media are 
taken into consideration, free speech is 
reasonably well provided for? 

But what of the larger aspects of 
radio’s service? Is radio showing im- 
provement? The answer is undoubted- 
ly “Yes,” but if the industry as a whole 
follows the suggestions made in the 
Blue Book its upward progress will be 
greatly accelerated. 

Why all the hue and cry about cen- 
sorship? Of just what does censorship 
consist? If, as a manager, I listen to 
a concert, find the performance below 
standard, and decide not to engage the 
artist again, is that censorship? If, as a 
judge, I hear the evidence and decide 
against the defendant, is that censor- 
ship? If, as a member of the Board of 
Regents, I decide on the basis of past 
performance that Mr. A is the man 
for the university presidency, is that 
censorship? If, as a member of the 
FCC, I study the past performance 
[programs] of a station and find that 
it does not meet reasonable standards, 
is it censorship if I vote against re- 
newal ? 

Is it a mere coincidence that those 
who want no restrictions whatever 
placed on radio licensees are the same 
ones who speak disparagingly of the 
American public school ? Would an un- 
controlled radio system serve the pub- 
lic interest any better than would pri- 
vate schools serve the needs of democ- 
racy >—Tracy F. Tyver, /ditor. 
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The FCC Reports on Radio* 





AST YEAR'S PREDICTION that this in- 
dustry would outgrow the facilities 
of Chicago’s Palmer House has 

proved accurate. Today you hold your 
twenty-fifth annual meeting in the larg- 
est convention hall in the land. 

When I spoke last year there were 
1,384 AM stations in operation or un- 
der construction. During the year we 
granted many additional stations bring- 
ing the total up to 1,861. Of these, 936 
were pre-war stations. The other 925 
or 50 per cent have been authorized 
since October 8, 1945, the date when 
the FCC resumed its normal peacetime 
licensing functions. 

As a result of these 925 post-war 
grants, 300 American communities now 
for the first time are getting a radio 
station of their own. 

The Commission continues to hold 
firm to what it considers to he a corner- 
stone policy of the Communications Act 

that broadcasting is a competitive 
business. Accordingly, where we have 
before us a qualified applicant for an 
available frequency we shall continue 
to make grants. We shall not attempt 
to fashion an umbrella with which arti- 
ficially to shelter this industry from 
the consequences of free competitive 
enterprise. 


The Mayflower Doctrine—Last 
year’s convention in Chicago devoted 
considerable discussion to the question 
of whether the broadcaster should edi- 
torialize. I indicated that I believed that 
the Commission had an open mind and 
would be willing to re-examine its poli- 
cies on this subject. Now a hearing has 
been ordered for January. I trust we 
shall have your cooperation in getting 
all points of view on this question and 
in arriving at a solution that will be to 
the best interest of the radio industry 
and the public. 


The Blue Book—Now let’s take a 
look at the Blue Book. Its cover is still 
solid blue. It has not been bleached. 
The Blue Book stands as fundamental 
FCC policy. 

Those who have suggested that the 
color of the Blue Book is fading point 
to the fact that the Commission, after 
hearings, has renewed the licenses of 
six stations that received prominent 


*Abridgement of an address delivered before the 


Twenty-Fifth Annual Convention, National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, September 17, 1947. 


mention in the Blue Book. Two things, 
however, are overlooked. 

First, they fail to take into account 
the real improvement made by the sta- 
tions in question and their recognition, 
which we are convinced is sincere, of 
their public service responsibility. 

Second, they misconstrue the purpose 
of the Blue Book. The Blue Book was 
issued to make known to the public 
and the industry some of ‘the basic 
questions which we feel should be taken 
into account in developing program 
service in the public interest. It was 
issued to aid broadcasters in develop- 
ing a consciousness of public service 
responsibility. In addition, we wanted 
to indicate the general outline of our 
licensing policy. The Blue Book was 
never intended to lay down by rigid 
rule the precise conditions under which 
licenses would be revoked. For im- 
provements in the broadcast field must 
come in the first instance from the 
broadcasters themselves, from their ap- 
preciation of their own responsibilities 
to meet public requirements. Only when 
there is continued and flagrant disre- 
gard of these responsibilities does the 
licensing authority come into play. 

In the final analysis the success of 
this industry and the success of the 
governmental licensing authority are 
not to be measured by the number of 
licenses issued or by the number of 
licenses revoked. 

The important thing in broadcasting 
is what comes out of the loud-speaker. 
The renewal applications and other re- 
ports received since the publication of 
the Blue Book give evidence that you 
are becoming increasingly aware of 
your responsibilities to the public. Here 
in Atlantic City you are considering a 
detailed code by which you hope to 
raise the standards of your industry. 
In this objective we wish you every 
success. There is still much to be done. 
American radio is still too commercial. 

However, the discussion seems to 
have gotten away from the point 
whether the proposed code is good or 
bad. Instead, there is a lot of specula- 
tion about what I did or didn’t say in 
response to a question from Jack Gould 
of the New York Times. Let’s read 
Jack’s article. 

Jack asked me what I thought of the 
code. Now I quote from the article: 


“Charles R. Denny, Jr., chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, said he had not read the code and, 
accordingly, was not prepared to ex- 
press an opinion on its contents.” 

Then Jack asked, “Suppose they 
adopt a code and then a few stations 
don’t live up to it?” 

Now I quote again from his article: 
“At the same time he expressed the 
opinion that it would be an appropriate 
subject of ‘inquiry’ by the FCC if a 
station sought a renewal of its license, 
yet had not adhered to the minimum 
standards adopted by the industry as a 
whole.” “‘I think we ought to at least 
ask about it,’ Mr. Denny remarked.” 

The article is correct. Every word of 
it and every comma of it. Jack is a 
good reporter. 

The Commission is not going to tell 
you what kind of a code you should 
adopt. That is your problem. Personal- 
ly, I believe that some corrective action 
is needed in your industry and a good 
sound code would be a forward step. 

But, let us be crystal clear about one 
thing. Even if you adopt a code and 
even if it is a good code, we are not 
going to tear up the Blue Book or close 
the office at Thirteenth and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 

Under the law the Commission has 
a responsibility to make an overall re- 
view of your operations when you ap- 
ply for a renewal of your license. 

In this connection I would like to 
call to your attention a statement by 
Senator White in a recent hearing. 
Speaking to your President [Justin 
Miller] he said, at page 269 of the 
Record : 

Somebody has got to explain to me and 
bring conviction to me that the quality and 
character of programs do not enter into, as 
a prime factor, a determination of whether 
a station is performing a public service. Ii 
you say that that has nothing to do with th 
thing, then I say you might just as well scrap 
all this radio law, and go back to where w 
were in 1926. 

Accordingly, we shall continue to 
make an overall review of what you 
are doing. If you adopt a good code 
the Commission may, as one elemen 
of its review, inquire whether a particu 
lar station has lived up to the minimun! 
standards adopted by the industry. 

This does not mean, however, tha 
the FCC is going to go into the busi 
ness of building dentures for a tooth- 
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less code. We have a responsibility of 
our own and we do not intend to abdi- 
cate that responsibility. There may be 
some things in your code which we 
would regard as a helpful guide. On 
the other hand the code might contain, 
as your last one did, some provision 
which we might regard as contrary to 
the public interest. [See WHKC case] 

In the final analysis a code can at 
most be a guide. The final responsi- 
bility is on the individual licensee. He 
must account to the public, through the 
FCC, for what he does. He cannot shift 
his responsibility to the NAB. 

In a sentence—by adopting a code 
you cannot hope to put the FCC out of 
business. However, a good code would 
he a long stride toward the improve- 
ment of American radio. 

Frequency Modulation—Last year 
at this time there were 66 FM stations 
in operation. Today there are 278. 
Seven hundred additional ones have 
been authorized. 

Friday night the Commission’s vice- 
chairman, Commissioner Paul A. Walk- 
er, speaking before the FM Association 
in New York reaffirmed our faith in 
FM broadcasting. I will not repeat the 
points which he made there, but there 
is one thing I would like to emphasize. 

There is a spot on the horizon which 
AM broadcasters will be well advised 
to note. It is the Continental Network. 
This is a network of 27 FM stations. 
For the most part these stations are 
not tied together by wire. One FM 


station picks up from the air and re- 
broadcasts the programs of another 


station. The rebroadcast signal is again 
picked up at a point farther down the 
line and again retransmitted. 

This FM network will grow and still 
others like it will spring up. 

Here may be a clue to what the FM 
service of the future will look like. We 
may in the not too distant future have 
KM sets with, say, 10 push buttons 
which could be marked as follows: the 
first four would bring you on FM the 
programs of the established nation- 
wide networks. [I know that this de- 
pends on Mr. Petrillo and the four 
networks getting together, but I hope 
this can be done in the near future. ] 
The next two buttons might bring you 
via FM the programs of established in- 
dependents. 

But the last four buttons could bring 
you something entirely new to the aural 
radio art. For example, Button 7 might 
be labelled “classical music” and bring 


you an FM network jomed together by 
direct radio pickup. Any hour of the 
day or night when you want good 
music you would only have to push this 
button to get it. 

Button 8 might be labelled ‘‘dance 
music” and would bring you popular 
tunes at any hour of the day or night 
by means of a parallel FM network. 

Button 9 might be labelled “features” 
and could bring women’s programs, 
children’s programs, and other special 
attractions. 

The last button might be simply 
marked ‘“‘news” and by pushing it you 
would get a 15-minute news summary 
at any hour of the day. 

If FM should take this trend it would 
bring us within sight of the long- 
sought goal of giving the radio listener 
what he wants when he wants it. 

Again I urge AM broadcasters who 
have not applied for FM to reexamine 
their position. 

Television—Last year I told you 
that in our judgment television is 
destined to become the greatest mass 
communication medium of them all. 
Psychologists have established that we 
learn nine times faster through the eye 
than through the ear. The potentialities 
of visual broadcasting are unlimited. 
Television magnifies many times the 
power of radio to instruct, to entertain, 
and to sell. 


«= 

A good base has been laid upon which 
to build a sound television system. 

Here is the television picture as of 
today: twelve stations are operating in 
eight cities. Fifty-six more stations are 
authorized and under construction and 
when these are built a total of 41 cities 
will have television, 

Receivers are now coming off the 
production lines at a rate of 11,000 
per month. I am told that they are being 
bought as soon as they reach the deal- 
ers’ shelves. Transmitting equipment 
can now be procured without unreason- 
able delay. 

Where do we go from here? Are 
only 41 American cities to have a 
monopoly on television? Pictures of 
television sets are appearing in maga- 
zines that circulate throughout the 
land. Soon the good people of Mem- 
phis, Birmingham, Kansas City, Den- 
ver, Atlantic City, and a hundred other 
cities are going to start asking “When 
do we get television?” 

It is our clear duty—yours and mine 
—to do everything within our power 
to see that this new service reaches the 


maximum number of American com- 
munities, 

To this end we earnestly solicit your 
suggestions as to what can be done to 
bring television to a greater number of 
American homes. We are anxious to 
mold our policies so as to facilitate your 
entry into this field. 

What are the barriers that today 
stand in your way? For the most part 
they are economic. Many of you, while 
willing to plow into television a reason- 
able share of your returns from AM 
broadcasting, have found that you just 
cannot afford it. Among other things 
you would have to provide: a trans- 
mitter, an antenna, cameras, a film pick- 
up, and studios. And more costly still, 
you would have to arrange for the 
origination of programs. 

Suppose it could be arranged for you 
to enter television simply by installing 
a transmitter and an antenna. Suppose 
instead of building studios and buying 
cameras and a film pickup for the 
origination of programs of your own, 
you could, initially at least, rely upon 
a network for program service? In 
those areas which today are not trav- 
ersed by coaxial cables and where no 
network television service is available, 
suppose one station in a large com- 
munity could do the programming and 
distribute it to transmitters that you 
would build in smaller ‘adjacent com- 
munities and link to the key transmitter 
by radio relay? Several stations in dif- 
ferent communities might share a com- 
mon central studio or a mobile pickup 
unit and move it from place to place 
for the origination of programs. 

Thus, little clusters of television sta- 
tions might be spawned in various parts 
of the country. Then as the coaxials 
and microwave relays reach across the 
nation these little networks might be 
joined together and a nationwide tele- 
vision service would emerge. 

In this way television might be 
nursed through the tender period of its 
infancy. Once there was sufficient eco- 
nomic support, licensees would be ex- 
pected to acquire their own cameras 
and studios so as to make possible the 
origination of television programs in 
their own communities. 

Surely this would be a radical de- 
parture from the present plan as we 
have known it in aural broadcasting. 
But perhaps a radical departure is 
necessary if we are to fulfill our obli- 
gation to bring television service to 
homes throughout this country. At least 
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these ideas appear to me to be worthy 


cf consideration and we would like to 


have your views as to what can be done. 
—CHarces R. Denny, chairman, un- 


til October 31, 
ticns Commission. 


Federal Communica- 





Radio Motivates International Understanding 





HE PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITU- 
TION of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural 

Organization reads: 

Since wars begin in the minds of men, it 
is in the minds of men that the defences ot 
peace must be constructed. Jgnorance of each 
other’s ways and lives have been a common 
cause, throughout the history of mankind, o 
that suspicion and mistrust between the 
peoples of the world through which the‘r dif- 
ferences have all too often broken into war! 

We, in the United States, know too 
little about the peoples ot other lands. 
We should learn We should 
know how they live; what problems 
they what their work is like. 
We should understand enough about 
their history, conditions, and hopes, to 
understand why they act as they do. 


more. 


face; 


Our hope for a happy future for 
America and for humanity lies in recog- 
nizing another’s problems, in eradicat- 
ing prejudice, in spreading intelligence, 
and in striving for better human under- 
standing of our World Neighbors! 

Radio has a special facility as well 
as a responsibility in developing a con- 
sciousness of world citizenship, and in 
Philadelphia, as in other cities and 
towns throughout the nation, a deter- 
mined effort is being made to live up 
to this great responsibility. 

Every week more than two hundred 
and thirty-six thousand pupils in nine- 
ty-two per cent of the public schcols of 
Philadelphia hear radio programs as a 
part of their regular classroom activi- 
ties. Programs for in-school listening 
are planned by a Radio Committee of 
the Philadelphia public schools under 
the chairmanship of Gertrude A. 
Golden. The radio bill-of-fare includes 
eighteen programs each week from 
kindergarten through grade twelve, in 
various subject fields. In as many of 
these programs as is possible, the world 
citizenship goal is stressed. Programs 
are designed to help us know and ap- 
preciate people of other lands. Regu- 
lar broadcasts on such subjects as 
music, literature, health, and nature are 
utilized by the simple expedient of us- 
ing every opportunity to develop inter- 
cultural. ideas. Among the in-school 
programs designed to build an apprecia- 
tion for and of peoples of other lands 
are the following: 


The American Adventure [KYW— 
Wednesday—9 :30 a.m.], tells in dra- 
matic form the story of the New World. 
The current South American edition of 
The American Adventure is produced 
with the express purpose of promoting 
good will and better understanding be- 
tween the two continents of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The series encourages 
free classroom discussion of our neigh- 
bors in South America, stimulates in- 
terest in reading more about them and 
in learning of their culture, ways, and 
traditions. South American songs and 
dances are taught, original poems and 
stories are written, vocabulary lists of 
and _ friezes, 
drawings, and books of clippings are 
made. Teachers using the series 
firm in the belief that their classes 
profiting by getting a clearer under- 
standing and feeling for the South 
American way of life. 

Once Upon A Time [KYW—Friday 
—9:30 a.m.], another program avail- 
able to Philadelphia teachers, drama- 
tizes “stories our world neighbors tell,” 
and presents the myths and legends of 
every country in the world in such a 
way that world neighbors take on a new 
importance. The stories enlarge the 
concepts of the young audience and 
make for a happier understanding of 
all the peoples of the earth. 

The Adventures of Filbert the Flea, 
a mythical radio character, is help ng 
to mould young Philadelphians into 
good citizens of the world also. Filbert 
romps across the air waves of WFIL 
every Thursday at 2:15 to teach les- 
sons in understanding, in fair play, in 
safety, and in good health habits. Told 
in the form of a pianologue, Filbert 
shares every program with boys and 
girls of some school who present a short 
drama which further emphasizes the 
lesson taught by the story. One group 
of children uses Filbert’s behavior as 
a yardstick. Whenever class problems 
arise, the children say, “How would 
Filbert do this?” “What would Filbert 
say?” Thus attitudes and behavior are 
moulded through the inspirat‘on of 
what a radio man from Australia re- 
cently called “edutainment.” 

Magic of Books, another program 
which helps to establish the ideal cf 


Spanish words develop, 


are 
are 


world citizenship, is a story hour broad- 
cast over WEIL every W ednesday at 
2:15. The program presents stories of 
all countries. Genuine understanding 
and appreciation of the people of other 
lands develop through acquaintance 
with their stories. As one teacher put 
t “The story of Peter and Wendy made 
England seem very close to us. And 
Engiand and all the other countrie: 
seem closer when on Friday at 2:15 
the Music in the Air program follows 
through with the music of the country 
that has been represented on the story 
hour on Wednesday.” Thus, music, the 
universal language, combines with the 
universal love of a good story to em- 
phasize the fact that all men are funda- 
mentally alike, and that the world has 
grown so small that all men are close 
neighbors. 


Junior Town Meeting [KYW— 
Thursday—9:15 a.m.], designed to 
“Help Youth Build Today for a Bet- 
ter Tomorrow,” acts as a_ powerful 
motivating force in the high schools. On 
this program, and girls heat 
youngsters of their own age discuss the 
atomic bomb, the problems of world 
peace, the local housing problem, un- 
employment compensation, and follow 
the program with spirited discussions 
of their own. Students are given an op- 
portunity to express their opinions 
clarify their thinking, and weigh the 
arguments which they hear. It is all 
part of training them to think for them- 
selves, not to accept dogmatic beliefs. 
It gives them the experience of trying 
to form their own hypotheses, and thus 
prepares them to take their places as 
citizens of a free world. The interna- 
tional aspect of juvenile delinquency 
was aired in a special two-way brord- 
cast recently by KYW when the Phila- 
delphia W estinghouse Station joined 
with the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion to present a Trans-Atlantic discus- 
sion of the topic. Philadelphia students 
spoke from the KYW? studios with 
English students talking from th: 
3ritish Broadcasting Corporation stu- 
dios in London. This broadcast, an ex- 
cellent means of bringing about a bet- 
ter understanding, succeeded in exp!od- 
ing any misconceptions. British youtl 
are not some strange species, but boys 


boys 
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nd girls like our own. Much was 
earned about them from the broad- 
ast. The English students, like those 
if Philadelphia, are interested in educa- 
ion, decent living, sports, club work. 
Here is a splendid means of clarifying 
opinions of our neighbors. 

There is an old German proverb 
which goes something like this: “Be- 
yond the mountains there are also 
people.” We have developed a series 
of programs that have, we hope, de- 


veloped a feeling of equal and open 
friendship for people across frontiers 
and across seas, through understand- 
ing of their literature, music, culture, 
and aspirations. Can this be accom- 
plished entirely through broadcasting ? 
The answer is no! It’s a start, but only 
that. What then, does radio do? 


1. Radio can and does highlight basic simi- 
larities of mankind. 


2. It can and does stress the contribution 
of each nation to common fields. 


3. It can and does serve to humanize 
people in other countries so that, in- 
stead of being strangers, they become 
people we know and respect. 

Radio affords an opportunity to 
know and understand one another, to 
feel sympathy toward one another. Thus 
radio contributes significantly to knowl- 
edge, understanding, sympathy—the 
three indispensable ingredients of true 
peace !—GERTRUDE Novokovsky, radio 
assistant, Philadelphia public schools. 





French Broadcasting Today* 





ADIO BROADCASTING IN FRANCE 
today is undergoing a period of 
reconstruction and transition. At 

the time of liberation, French radio was 
in a desperate condition. The Germans 
had destroyed almost all of the trans- 
mitters and studios. Of the twenty-six 
stations operating under government 
and private control in 1939, only five 
stations of any considerable power were 
left in September, 1944. In the months 
that followed, the government put into 
effect a transitional plan for radio re- 
construction. The plan was to establish 
as rapidly as possible a nationwide net- 
work with at least one and, if possible, 
two program services. 

Gradually, this has been accom- 
plished. Radiodiffusion francaise is 
now heard on two nationwide networks, 
known as the chaine nationale and 
the chaine parisienne. Recently there 
has been added a third program, heard 
only in Paris and its suburbs, which 
possibly may develop later into a third 
national chain. There are about thir- 
teen stations in the chaine nationale 
and ten in the chaine parisienne. How- 
ever, at the present time, these two net- 
works are not heard in all parts of 
France. Eight-tenths of the country is 
covered by the chaine nationale and 
two-thirds by the chaine parisienne. 
Many areas can hear only one service. 
In view of this situation, Radiodiffusion 
francaise has preferred to offer a va- 
riety of programs over each of its sys- 
tems, rather than to specialize, as does 
the BBC. 

The program service offered by the 
French broadcasting system is constant- 
ly threatened by an extremely limited 
budget. Faced with the necessity for 


*The author, who spent the past Summer in 
France as a leader in a group called “Experiment 
in International Living,” bases his account on 
personal observations, conversations with French 
radio officials, and government records. 


even greater economy this year, Radio- 
diffusion has found it necessary to cut 
down in its broadcasting schedule. It 
therefore has gone off the air three days 
a week during the hours 10:15 to noon 
and 3:00 to 6:00 p.m. over the chcine 
parisienne. Expenses are further re- 
duced by using a large number of re- 
corded programs. 

Since studios and equipment are 
limited [one echo chamber is avail- 
able] and live talent is frequently too 
costly, it is surprising that French radio 
is doing as well as it is. Music, drama, 
and variety are featured daily over the 
two national networks. One of the 
outstanding features is the program 
known as Club d’Essai which serves as 
a radio laboratory. Here ney talent 
and new ideas are tried out and tested 
with the radio audience as critics. 

In the educational field, the Minister 
of National Education collaborates 
with the networks to build programs 
of an instructive nature. One of the 
well known programs evolved from 
this association is called Education 
francaise and is heard daily from 9:15 
to 10:00 a.m. On this series a variety 
of subjects is treated [literature, phil- 
osophy, history, and science]. The 
teaching of foreign languages is an- 
other product of the education division. 
From 7:00 to 8:00 every week-day 
morning, language courses of the air 
are given in English, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Russian, and Arabic. Re‘igious 
programs on the air are shared by the 
Protestants 8:30 to 9:00 a.m. Sundays, 
the Catholics 10:00 to 11:00 a.m. Sun- 
days, and the Jews 2:00 to 2:30 p.m. 
Fridays. 

The news department is set up under 
an organization known as the journal 
parlé. It aims to provide as many lis- 
teners as possible with information that 
is objective and complete. The sources 


from which the journal parlé gets its 
news are many: French and foreign 
news services, foreign broadcasts, and 
radio reporters and correspondents. 
The journal parlé also prepares an in- 
ternational edition called Ce Soir en 
France. The program is broadcast from 
Paris each evening at 8:00 and is trans- 
mitted by short wave to this country. 
In return, France broadcasts over the 
chaine parisienne at 6:30 p.m. a pro- 
gram which originates in New York. 
Another outstanding feature of the 
journal parlé is the Tribune de Paris, 
broadcast over the chaine nationale 
every evening from 8:30 to 8:45. The 
program is a round-table discussion of 
important issues of the day by people 
representing different shades of opin- 
ion. Unrehearsed and entirely spon- 
taneous, the Tribune de Paris has 
brought together statesmen, professors, 
journalists, and artists to discuss such 
issues as the Church, the Colonies, and 
the Anglo-French Alliance. 


Since Radiodiffusion francaise is 
directly responsible to the Prime Minis- 
ter and the government, the voice of 
the journal parlé is often subject to 
criticism from the Right and from the 
Left. Speak with some reactionaries 
and you will hear that the radio is par- 
tial to the communists. Speak with some 
communists and you will hear another 
story. A typical reaction to the journal 
parlé took place in the National Assem- 
bly on July 16 when the radio budget 
was being discussed. Here is a quota- 
tion from the official record: 

M. ANGELETTI ey would like to take advan- 
tage of this budget discussion to ask M. le 
ministre the same question I asked him yes- 
terday and which has not yet been answered. 
What exactly is the position of M. Bénazet! 
in the information service? Does the political 
thought that he expresses reflect in any degree 
the political thought of the government? If 


1M. Bénazet is one of the news commentators 
on journal parlé. 
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not, does the government intend to keep M. 
Bénazet in this position at a time when ex- 
penses are being cut down . . . at a time when 
it would be much better to send M. Bénazet 
to the soil where he might get to know the 
work now being done by the peasants whom 
he insults from time to time? [Applause on 
the extreme left]. 

M. LE SECRETAIRE D'ETAT A LA PRESIDENCE 
DU CONSEIL: I would like to answer M. Angel- 
etti that when he brings up the case of M. 
Bénazet, he raises a question of principle. It 
is a question of knowing whether you wish 
radio to voice different expressions of opin- 
ion or whether you wish to limit its role to 
information derived from government. 

M. VeprRINES: But M. Bénazet is not a re- 
porter; he is a provocateur. 

M. J. Ductos: What opin:un does he ac- 
tually express? 

M. ANGELETTI: In 
speak ? 

M. LE SECRETAIRE D'ETAT A LA PRESIDENCE 
DU CONSEIL: M, Bénazet expresses his opin- 
ion [Scattered movement and protests at the 
extreme left], just as the other journalists 
express their opinion through the medium 
of free discussion on the air. 

M. J. Ductos: With prejudice. 

M. ANGeELetTtTI: And it is an opinion which 
revolts the entire country! [Exclamations 
in the center]. 

So runs the argument. In the main, 
through a variety of sources and 
through careful screening, journal 
parlé succeeds in doing a creditable job. 
Political candidates too are treated fair- 
ly. Each candidate for office is given 
time over the same station and at the 
same hour as his opponent. 


whose name does he 


In the international field, France has 
always been among the more active 
broadcasters. At radio headquarters in 
Paris there is a remarkable library and 
documentation service which elicits 
material from all parts of the world. M. 
Huyghe, the librarian, maintains con- 
tact with international broadcasting or- 
ganizations and collects and catalogues 
all documentation from other countries. 
Eventually, Radiodiffusion francaise 
hopes to publish its own broadcasting 
literature. 

Radiodiffusion maintains a_ special 
department which prepares material for 
broadcast in other countries—by tran- 
scription or by script. Programs record- 
ed in France are broadcast regularly by 
nineteen countries. In addition, Radio 
diffusion devotes over twelve hours a 
day to other countries of the world 
through both medium and short wave 
broadcasting. It is not a one-way sys- 
tem however. From 12:00 to 12:30 
Tuesdays over a program called A 
l’'Ecoute du Monde, French radio lis- 
teners tune in to programs prepared by 
other countries. Radiodiffusion fran- 
cadise is aware of its obligations in a 
post-war period. Despite all the difficul- 
ties which stand in their way, the 
French do not intend to sacrifice their 
international responsibilities. The Di- 


recteur Général of the French broad- 
casting system, M. Wladimir Porché, 
had this to say in an article published 
in April of this year: “If someone 
should say, ‘Cultivate all the corners of 
your garden before growing flowers 
elsewhere,’ we would reply, ‘Every cul- 
ture needs exchange and revival. A 
garden does not live without currents 
of air.’ Such is for us the true mean- 
ing of international radio. We cannot 
refuse the hospitality of others, nor 
close our doors to those who so gen- 
erously open theirs.” 

Radiodiffusion francaise today is 
look‘ag forward to the future with hope 
and determination. The present or- 
ganization is only temporary, and the 
months to come may see a change in 
both the form and substance of French 
non-commercial broadcasting. Present 
plans include experiments in television 
and high frequency emission, the ex- 
pansion and development of a more ef- 
fective network system, and the build- 
ing of a central bureau in Paris to 
house all broadcasting offices and stu- 
dios. Radiodiffusion francaise is deter- 
mined to give to its many listeners both 
at home and abroad a voice that is clear, 
calm, and_ enlightening —KENNETH 
CARTER, instructor in radio, New York 
University. 





Using Radio Effectively in the 


Classroom 





BOUT 


SEVEN 
was a movement in the United 
States to bring good will to the 


YEARS AGO there 


Latin American countries. In behalf 
of this purpose WQXAF, the short 
wave station at Schenectady, New 
York, asked our public schools if they 
would like to participate by presenting 
a radio program once a week. 

This request, had almost the disrupt- 
ing force of an atomic bomb. 

“Broadcast !” 

“Write scripts!” 

“Train children to speak on the radio 
when we've never had that experience 
ourselves !” 

You can imagine the consternation 
that was felt in our educational circle. 
Gradually teachers calmed down. 
Groups of interested people met with 
the radio officials. Suitable topics were 
suggested. Elementary schools and 
y schools ‘ach allotted 
one half hour weekly. Programs were 
finally under way. 


secondary were 


Topics chosen for the broadcast de- 


picted some activity which had been 
successfully carried on in the classroom. 
Science, art, music, the school news- 
paper, community services, library 
work, bank clubs, etc., were types of 
programs which were used. 

In writing the scripts, little attention 
was paid to entertainment features or 
to the techniques of script writing and 
production. 

Since children regularly participated 
in the broadcasts, the first-hand experi- 
ence which they gained through visit- 
ing the studio and watching the work 
behind the scenes was valuable. By be- 
ing at the station and seeing “how” and 
“why” things worked, the mysteries of 
radio were made clear to them. Teach- 
ers, while they contributed to the pro- 
ductions, did not use the project effec- 
tively or extensively as an educative 
device. Because of their lack of under- 
standing of radio techniques, they were 
not challenged to greater efforts by 
these broadcasts. It seemed to them to 
be “just another thing to be gotten 


through.” 

Such types of programs were car- 
ried on for three years. Much favor- 
able response had come from both the 
South American countries and Eng- 
land. 

But now the war clouds were over 
Europe. Radio was no longer used as a 
messenger of good-will. The programs 
were to be terminated. It was then that 
our local station WGY stepped in and 
offered the schools one half hour week- 
ly on the network. Fifteen minutes were 
to be devoted to the elementary pro- 
grams; fifteen to the secondary pro- 
grams. This gesture on the part of 
WGY was a part of its public service 
program. With this new set-up would 
come a larger regional audience. A need 
was felt for better planning, better 
scripts, better production. Teachers 
wanted an in-service training in radic 
education. 

In the summer of 1942 a radio work- 
shop, sponsored by both the Board of 
Education and station WGY, was 
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tarted in Schenectady. The enrollment 
or the city schools and schools in the 
surrounding vicinity was by invitation, 
me teacher being selected from each 
school. I was one of the fortunate ones. 
\Ve spent three weeks of intensive work 
learning about the techniques of radio, 
writing scripts, and producing them, 
and learned about the use of audio 
materials, such as transcriptions, re- 
cordings, commercial and school broad- 
casts. Max Bildersee of the New York 
State Department of Education was in 
charge of the course. 

We formed a radio council which 
would serve the Schenectady sci:ools 
and adjacent districts. A central refer- 
ence library on radio work was started. 
This included recordings as well as 
books and pamphlets. Progress made 
in other sections of the country where 
radio activities had been employed in 
an educational way, was canvassed. 
Needs of pupils, teachers, and lay audi- 
ences as a basis for recommending cer- 
tain types of broadcasts, were consid- 
ered. Surveys were made of children’s 
tastes in listening and of programs al- 
ready offered for children. Radio equip- 
ment in our schools was examined and 
recommendations were made for need- 
ed improvements as soon as new mate- 
rials could be purchased. A handbook 
“The Fourth R” was compiled for 
teachers. It planned the selection and 
use of audio material. 

All of us participated in writing this 
book. When finished it was distributed 
to the Schenectady schools and to sev- 
eral other school systems in New York 
State. As an outgrowth of the first 
workshop another was organized in Oc- 
tober, 1942, for teachers who were in- 
terested in radio work in schools. 

The first conference of the North- 
eastern Radio Council was held in 
Schenectady in the spring of 1943 un- 
der the sponsorship of station WGY 
and the Council. This was the first at- 
tempt of its kind to be held in the east- 
ern part of the United States. National- 
ly known figures in the field of radio 
were speakers at this week-end confer- 
ence. Among them were Kenneth Bart- 
lett, Dorothy Lewis, James R. Angell, 
eon Levine, Grace Johnsen, Ward 
sowen, and Max Bildersee. The meet- 
ngs were well attended by teachers and 
lid much to stimulate radio as an edu- 
‘ational device. In the spring of 1946 
\ve had our fourth conference. 

Because so many teachers requested 
| alp in script writing, three members 


of the 1942 summer workshop volun- 
teered to organize and supervise a 
“script shop.” Six meetings were held 
during the spring of 1943. Speakers 
on different phases of radio lectured. 
There was discussion of script material 
and consideration of the elements of 
production. 

In the radio workshop the fact was 
discussed that news broadcasts are 
planned primarily for adult audiences. 
Young children are not capable of un- 
derstanding or enjoying such broad- 
casts. It was decided to create for our 
children news suited for their listen- 
ing. This was to be written by a per- 
son in charge of school publicity and 
directed toward children of a fourth 
grade level. At first principals took 
turns reading the newscast for children 
in the ten-minute programs which were 
broadcast each Tuesday and Thursday 
mornings over a local station, WSNY. 
Now the broadcasts are done by the 
person who writes the scripts. 

Great interest is shown in the news 
broadcast series. This was especially so 
during the war. Classes listen with 
maps, reference books, visual aids, and 
other materials at hand for checking 
the items discussed in the news. All 
kinds of activities have resulted from 
these broadcasts. Discussions, criti- 
cisms, and comments are part of the 
reaction. Other school systenas than 
Schenectady have felt the effect of this 
innovation. Many of them have adopt- 
ed this idea as the point of departure 
for their use of radio in education. 


As a result of this informational 
background various radio activities de- 
veloped in my own room. “Sokar and 
the Crocodile,” an adaptation, was our 
favorite radio experience. We had been 
studying about Africa. The children had 
been listening to broadcasts about chil- 
dren from other lands. They decided to 
dramatize Sokar—the Egyptian boy. 
Committees were formed. Service 
scripts were written and submitted to 
the class for approval. The best parts 
from each were taken and were woven 
together to make a complete script. 
Children tried out for the parts they 
wished to play. A committee of three 
worked and took care of sound effects. 
We wrote pre-broadcast material and 
sent it to all of the in the 
vicinity. 

And then came the day of the broad- 
cast. Two boys were responsible for 
arranging transportation facilities and 
attendance. Only those taking part went 


schools 


to the studio this time—the entire class 
had visited studios previously. Those 
who remained were participants, how- 
ever, for they had planned to listen and 
report on the success of our venture. 
No need to describe the actual thrill 
and excitement of the broadcast for the 
children! The fact that they knew they 
were talking over the air to friends, 
parents, and classmates added incentive. 

The follow-up activities were ex- 
tremely beneficial in this case because 
of the sharing of the two groups in 
the experience [speaking and _ listen- 
ing]. At the studio a recording was 
made which could be used to illustrate 
comments and points of evaluation—to 
say nothing of the fun of re-listening 
as a whole. This radio activity afforded 
opportunity to give each child an ex- 
perience through which he could be a 
contributor to the group. Many who 
were writers were not the choice for the 
speakers. Others evidenced greater 
skill in and commanded respect for 
making constructive suggestions and 
for critical thinking and sound evalua- 
tion. 

The activity from the start encour- 
aged wide reading—first to find a story 
with dramatic radio possibilities—later 
to check on facts presented as typical 
of the folk role of the country and 
habits of the people—research on the 
author’s life and other writings. Later 
there was eagerness in reading other 
descriptive and informational material 
about their country. 


The effectiveness of learning based 
on the motivation of strong purpose 
and interest was demonstrated. Cer- 
tainly there was measurable growth in 
all phases of Language Arts [writing, 
speaking, listening], as well as in social 
skills [responsibility for planning for 
groups, considering the opinions and 
rights of others, sharing common inter- 
ests and experiences, recognition of ap- 
titudes and abilities, etc.] Letters from 
other schools were received. These add- 
ed weight to our own evaluations and 
were the means of extending contrasts 
beyond the environs of our classroom. 
It is difficult to estimate the complete 
effect of such a radio experience: This 
group of children certainly became 
audio-minded, The following are a few 
of the types of activities stimulated by 
such consciousness : 

1. Visit to WSNY to observe the High 
School Radio Workshop group broad- 
cast one in their series for children, 
Once Upon A Time. 

2. Radio play—for assembly program— 
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“Jimmy’s Christmas Gift.” 

. Search for suitable broadcasts for in- 
school listening. 

. Critical listening and evaluation of 
broadcasts from other schools. 

. Wide use of recordings [ Rolito, Ameri- 
ca Grows Up, Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol, 500 Hats, etc.] 

. Survey and study of programs listened 
to outside of school. 

. Visit to a child’s home to see a tele- 
vision broadcast. 

. Small group and individual visits to the 
television studios—followed by volun- 
tary reports to class. 

. Individual participation in the Satur- 
day broadcasts by children’ from 
WSNY. 

. Interview with a studi 
was a member of our 
munity. 

11. Evaluation of stories read in terms of 
suitability for adaptation to radio. 
My experiences in using radio in the 

classroom have increased my apprecia- 


manager who 
school com- 


tion of its value as a tool of learning. 
It is true that today’s child is a radio 
child. He has never known a world 
without radio. It is a part of his living. 
As teachers who relate learning to life 
experiences, we cannot overlook the 
potentialities of radio as a forceful 
agent of communication in today’s 
world. I feel that the initial stimulation 
of radio as a new experience is wearing 
thin—that perhaps we have reached a 
plateau. I am anxious to keep informed 
regarding the latest developments in 
educational fronts on the utilization of 
radio because I believe that we must 
keep interest alive and move on to high- 
er planes in terms of the use of this 
tool—CATHERINE GRA1TEN, Schenec- 
tady, New York, public schools. 





Local Association Activities 





Cleveland 

The annual luncheon of the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, AER was held in the Cy- 
press Room of Hotel Hollenden, Octo- 
ber 31. Dr. I. Keith Tyler, Past Presi- 
dent of the AER and director of radio 
education, Ohio State University, gave 
the principal address. This annual lun- 
cheon is a regular feature of the North- 
eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association. 

The Cleveland AER with 
pleasure that Edwin F. Helman, for- 


reports 


merly high school coordinator, Station 
W BOE, has been appointed to the post 
of directing supervisor of that station. 
Mr. Helman, who was vice-president 
of the Cleveland AER for 1945-46 and 
president for 1946-47, replaces Dr. 
William B. Levenson, AER President, 
whose appointment as assistant super- 
intendent in charge of elementary 
schools for the Cleveland Board of Edu- 
cation was reported in the September 
AER Journal—FLoreENce POTTER. 





Broadcasts 


for Schools 





Indiana School of the Sky 

Indiana University, in cooperation 
with the Indiana State Department of 
Education, began this year the /ndtana 
School of the Sky, five series of pro- 
grams for the elementary schools and 
the general public of Indiana. 

The schedule calls for one program 
in each series per week, thus covering, 
with a daily program, each of the five 
days of the school week. Music is on 
Mondays; social stuches, Tuesdays; 
art, Wednesdays; science, Thursdays ; 
and dramatized stories, Fridays. 

The programs are directed by George 
C. Johnson, director, Radio Education- 
al Programs, Indiana University, and 
are broadcast by the following stations : 
WIBC, Indianapolis; WSBT, South 
Bend; WAOV, Vincennes; WCTW, 
New Castle; WMLL, Evansville; 
WBOW-FM, Terre Haute; WSUA, 
Bloomington; WJIOB, Hammond; 
WCSI, Columbus; WCNB, Conners- 


ville; WLBC, Muncie; and WBOX, 


Louisville, Kentucky. 


Omaha 

Adventure in Behavior, a Fall series 
of seventeen 15-minute radio programs, 
began September 4 on Station KOWH, 
Omaha, Nebraska. The programs are 
broadcast by the Omaha public schools, 
under the supervision of Mary A. 
Steele, radio director, and are presented 
each Thursday afternoon at 1:30. Each 
program is transcribed at the time cf 
the initial broadcast and a repeat broad- 
cast is given on Sunday afternoons at 
5:00. Following the broadcast use, the 
transcriptions are presented to the 
Omaha for use in the class- 
rooms. 





schc i Is 


The series, Adventure in Behavior, is 
an attempt to help young people in 
grades six through twelve to answer 
such questions as: “How shall I act?” ; 
“What shall I say ?”; “How can I im- 


prove my personality?”; “What do 
other pupils think?” It is series one in 
the schools’ program of broadcasts un- 
der the general theme, “We March 
With Faith.” 

A Teacher’s Manual, intended to aid 
the teacher in the more effective utiliza- 
tion of listening time, has been pro- 
vided through the courtesy of the 
Omaha World-Herald and _ Station 
KOWH. This 28-page booklet offers 
four aids to teachers: [1] Standards 
for listening; [2] The schedule of 
broadcasts; [3] A test which may be 
used before and again following the 
broadcast series ; and [4] A description 
of each program with suggestions for 
activities before and after each broad- 
cast. 





Canada 


School Broadcasts in Canada began 
for 1947-48 on October 3. The first 
series of national school broadcasts was 
presented by CBC in 1942. Since 1943 
they have been planned with the co- 
operation of the National Advisory 
Council, consisting of representatives of 
eacl. of the nine provincial departments 
of education, the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation, the Canadian Federation of 
Home and School, the Conference of 
Canadian Universities, and the Cana- 
dian Trustees’ Association. 

A 48-page booklet, Young Canada 
Listens, carries details of the year’s 
broadcasts which, as in the past, are 
planned for in-school listening. This 
year’s national series consists of twen- 
ty-seven 30-minute broadcasts. Times 
are: 10:45a.m., AST ;9:45a.m., EST: 
3 p.m., CST; 2 p.m., MST; and 2 p.m., 
PST. News takes up the first ten min- 
utes of each broadcast period except 
in the case of the Shakespearian pro- 
grams, the remaining twenty minutes 
being devoted to a program from one 
of six series: Canadian Legends [5 pro- 
grams], Gentlemen Adventurers [5 
programs], Canadians at Work [4 ac 
tuality broadcasts], Four Canadiai 
Poets [4 broadcasts], Shakespeare’. 
“Hamlet” [6 broadcasts], A Visit t 
Parliament Hill [3 broadcasts]. 

Canada provides a series of program 
on Canada [one entire week] to th: 
CBS American School of the Air 
Canadian teachers also, at the reques 
of provincial departments of education 
will be able to hear through CBC an 
one or more of the five CBS America 
School of the Air series. 
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Furthermore, each provincial depart- 
nent of education presents its schools 
various series of school broadcasts 
suited to its course of studies. Thus 
Canadian Schools have available na- 
tional, provincial, and U. S. school pro- 
srams. 





Minnesota 

The Minnesota School of the Air, 
this month, begins broadcasting for the 
fifth year the Young People’s Concerts 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra. Thus, once again, the University 
of Minnesota Radio Station KUOM is 
the only educational station in the na- 
tion broadcasting the programs of a 
major symphony orchestra. 

The 1947-48 schedule calls for the 
broadcast of nine concerts, coupled with 
nine accompanying preview programs. 
Each concert is heard by 5,000 children 
assembled for part of the series in the 
St. Paul Civic Auditorium and for the 
balance in Northrop Memorial Audi- 
torium on the University campus. But 
the larger group of Minnesota young- 
sters who are unable to hear the pro- 
grams directly can share the musical 
treat merely by tuning to Station 
KUOM at 1:30 p.m. Last year surveys 
showed that 21,000 of them listened 
regularly in their own classrooms. 

On the day preceding each concert, 
at 2:30 p.m., Paul Brissey, KUOM 
musical director and also a Minneapo- 
lis Symphony Orchestra member, will 
discuss the composers whose works will 
be featured, the artists to appear, and 
the music itself, of which selected 
themes or sections will be presented. 
The Symphony Previews are designed 
to help integrate each child’s education- 
al experience, increase his enrichment, 
and, through increased familiarity, de- 
velop in him a deeper appreciation for 
line music. 





McClatchy Provides Manuals 

Radio utilization manuals [in loose- 
leaf form, size 64% x 9% inches] to 
assist teachers in using a specially pre- 
pared educational series in the class- 
room are being distributed to all ele- 
nentary schools in the listening areas 
f KFBK, Sacramento, California, and 
SOH, Reno, Nevada. 

Another McClatchy Broadcasting 
‘ompany station, KWG in Stockton, 
‘alifornia,.also is planning to use the 
eries, 

The manuals are titled KFBK Go's 
o School and KOH Goes To School. 


Prepared under the direction of 
Frances Frater, educational director, 
McClatchy Broadcasting Company, the 
manuals contain suggestions for pre- 
paring the classes for the broadcasts 
and then using the programs as a 
springboard to creative activity. 

KFBK Goes To School is broadcast 
at 11 a.m., PST, and KOH Goes To 
School is aired at 1:05 p.m., PST. 

Endorsed by the city and county 
school superintendents in both Sacra- 
mento and Reno, the program is an 
outgrowth of radio schools for teachers 
conducted by KFBK and KOH and 
intended to help teachers utilize radio 
more effectively in the classroom. 

The KFBK Goes To School series 
embraces five different programs: 

Mondays—Knowledge Bee [Grades 
3 to 8]; a quiz program on the various 
subjects studied in the classroom with 
questions submitted by the schools and 
contestants in the studio each week 
from one of the elementary schools of 
Sacramento County. 

Tuesdays—K now The News [Grades 
5 to 9]; a current events program, pro- 
viding backgrounds especially written 
for young people, on top news in these 
brackets: Young people in the news, 
the science story of the week, and the 
person or place currently of major in- 
terest. 

Wednesdays—Storybook Land [ Kin- 
dergarten, Grades 1 and 2]; a story- 
telling program designed for very young 
children. After reading a story, the 


Story Lady talks about drawing pic- 
tures suggested by the story. 

Thursdays—Down Science Byways 
[Grades 4 to 6]; a science program in 
the form of rambles with a nature guid: 
to enjoy the birds, insects, trees, flow- 
ers, and animals of the Sacramento 
area, 

Fridays—Cavalcade of California 
[Grades 3 to 6]; a dramatic program 
based on California history from the 
earliest times. 

KOH is using only the Monday and 
Wednesday programs in the series. 





Indianapolis Availabilities 

Indianapolis, Indiana, public schools 
have an unusually wide selection of 
school broadcasts to choose from this 
year. The mimeographed monthly 
Radiogram prepared and distributed to 
the schools by Blanche Young, radio 
consultant, Indianapolis public schools, 
reveals five series of the Indiana School 
of the Sky [Station WIBC]; fifteen 
series of the Purdue School of the Air 
[Station WBAA]; five series of School 
Time [Station WLS]; five series of 
the American School of the Air [Sta- 
tion WFBM]; Library Story Hour 
[Station WIBC]; and _ Indianapolis 
High School Hour [Station WISH]. 

Each monthly Radiogram shows the 
date, time, and topic of each broadcast 
during the month. It also indicates the 
series for which teachers manuals are 
available and where they may be ob- 
tained. 





Idea Exchange 





Japanese Radio Today 

Radio in Japan, according to Albert 
Crews, chief of radio under General 
MacArthur, is one of the primary media 
for the of democratic 
concepts because of the scarcity of 
newspapers and films and the shortages 
of schools and teachers. There are six 
million licensed receiving sets, which 
serve an estimated thirty million lis- 
teners [half the population]. 


dissemination 


All civilian radio programs in Japan 
are produced by the Broadcasting Cor- 
poration of Japan, a non-profit, govern- 
ment-chartered company, which car- 
ries no advertising and is supported by 
a license fee of 1714 yen [35 cents] 
payable every 60 days. 

Mr. Crews, who was formerly an 
NBC director and at one time a mem- 


ber of the faculty of Northwestern 
University, has been supervising civil- 
ian radio in Japan for six months. He 
has 18 Americans and 30 Japanese on 
his staff, but the function of the Ameri- 
cans is purely advisory, the Japanese 
being free to adopt or reject their pro- 
gram suggestions. Nevertheless, many 
of the programs now produced by the 
BC] have their American counterparts. 

Approximately 7,000 persons are em- 
ployed by the BCJ, which is organized 
into two networks, one of 98 stations 
which is programmed for the average 
listener and a second of 19 stations, ad- 
dressed more to urban audiences and 
carrying slightly more sophisticated 
programs. Both networks use the Japa- 
nese language exclusively. A third net- 
work is leased for the Armed Forces 
Radio Service to provide American en- 
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tertainment and information for the 
occupation forces. 

Mr. Crews was in the States recently 
to consult with educational and agricul- 
tural broadcasting authorities, includ- 
ing George Jennings, director of the 
Chicago Radio Council and AER treas- 
urer, from whom he sought advice on 
broadcasting educational material di- 
rectly into Japanese classrooms. He 
flew back to Japan early in October. 
Educational FM Plans 

Twenty-three states are planning to 
set up state-wide FM educational net- 
works, according to replies received by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion in response to letters addressed to 
state educational officials. 

States where planning reached the 
legislative stage are California, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

States in which planning committees 
are active are Georgia, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Michigan, arid Texas. 

States without planning agencies but 
showing strong interest are Alabama, 
lowa, Ohio, Oklahoma, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New York, and Tennessee. 
[The U.S. Office of Education reports 
that there has been some planning also 
in Indiana, Maryland, Montana, and 
New Jersey. | 

As of July 15, 1947, six noncom- 
mercial educational FM broadcast sta- 
tions held regular licenses, 32 construc- 
tion permits were outstanding, 8 appli- 
cations were pending, and 9 stations 
were on the air. 

The 20 FM channels set aside for 
educational service in 1945 can be util- 
ized by several hundred stations. “These 
could cover every square mile in the 
country with educational programs,” 
say FM experts. 


UNESCO Resolution 

The constitution of UNESCO de- 
clares that “the States parties to this 
constitution, believing in full and equal 
opportunities for education for all, in 
the unrestricted pursuit of objective 
truth, and in the free exchange of ideas 
and knowledge, are agreed and deter- 
mined to develop and to increase the 
means of communication between these 
peoples and to employ these means for 
the purpose of mutual understanding 
and a truer and more perfect knowledge 
of each other's lives.” 

The National Commission _ for 
UNESCO considers that this declara- 


tion of belief and purpose is funda- 
mental to the whole conception of 
UNESCO and, indeed, of the United 
Nations as a whole, and urgently recom- 
mends to the Secretary of State that 
the establishment throughout the world 
of the fundamental human rights of 
freedom of mind, freedom of con- 
science, freedom of expression, and 
freedom of communication should be 
a principal objective of U. S. foreign 
policy. 

The National Commission for 
UNESCO considers, further, that the 
foreign policy of the United States in 
this regard must be founded upon and 
supported by a careful regard, by the 
United States Government and_ the 
United States people, for these funda- 
mental rights of freedom of mind, free- 
dom of conscience, freedom of expres- 
sion, and freedom of communication 
within the United States. The right of 
the American people to think as they 
please and to say what they think can- 
not be subjected to inquisition and at- 
tempted control without subverting the 
basic principles of American govern- 
ment and violating the long and estab- 
lished tradition of American history 
and life—Adopted unanimously by the 
Section Meeting on Free Flow of Ideas 
for submission to the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO. 


Writing School Scripts 

Many teachers indicate an interest in 
knowing how scripts for school broad- 
casts are written. Some would like to 
try writing scripts themselves, Others, 
primarily interested in utilizing the 
broadcasts in their classrooms, want to 
know enough about script writing to 
criticize school broadcasts effectively 
and constructively. 

Scripts for radio are 
necessary to ensure accuracy, effective- 
ness, and correct timing. The type of 
script used for school broadcasts ranges 
from straight talks, through dialogue, 
interview, forum, or roundtable dis- 
cussion, to dramatization, complete 
with actors, musicians, and sound ef- 
fects. 

The main problem of the 
broadcasts script writer 1s how to com- 
bine an entertaining form with an in- 
structive content. He should always 
remember that school listening is dif- 
ferent from home listening. His pri- 
mary aim in writing a script is to write 
one in which every word will be clearly 
heard and understood in the classroom. 


broadcasts 


school 


Accordingly, he must sacrifice man 
devices which are used effectively in 
commercial broadcasts, including us« 
of slang and dialect, combination o 
speech and music simultaneously, anc 
elaborate sound effects. Sparing us: 
must also be made of “flashbacks-in 
time” and “fades” —anything, in short 
whi-h may tend to obscure the clarity 
of the broadcast. Also, student listener: 
like to have plenty of “‘action” in schoo 
broadcasts, but are less appreciative o} 
subtleties of “character.” 

The quickest way to learn to write 
radio scripts is by constant and regular 
listening to programs already on the 
air, and by persistent study of good 
available models. For teachers who 
would study script writing, Erik Bar- 
nouw’s Handbook of Radio Writing, 
published by Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, will be found useful. Also the 
CBC’s school broadcasts department 
has a script exchange service, through 
which teachers may obtain, for study 
purposes, copies of scripts that have 
been successfully performed in_ the 
National School Broadcasts series.— 
CBC Monthly Guide, April, 1947. 





Attacks Murder Mysteries 

Every night after work I come home 
to a murder—at least one, sometimes 
two murders, every night, before din- 
ner. I’m getting tired of it. After a 
tense day in the office I want to relax 
and savor the quiet delights of domes- 
ticity, and a murder is the last thing 
I crave. 

Yet I barely get in the door before 
I hear the gurgling, rasping throat 
noises of some woman being strangled, 
or sometimes it’s a man saying in a 
nasal or guttural voice, “I’m going to 
kill you, Jackson,” and then there’s a 
shot, a groan, and a dull thud of a bod) 
falling on the floor. I don’t like that 
kind of thing at the end of a hard work- 
ing day. 

The tableau that presents itself is 
that of a child’s rapt face with big blue 
eyes, poised gravely in front of a radio 
that is pouring out hate, revenge, an‘! 
homicide. As a devotee of radio drame. 
the small listener has been drinking 1) 
the uglier forms of feeling and violence 
for hours. If it has been a rainy day, 
I'll know that the foul contraption his 
been operating all day, and I can a- 
most see the blood oozing from tl« 
bottom of it and spreading a dark sta) 
on the rug. I can almost smell the gu 
smoke in the room, the fumes of ca - 
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lic acid, the ordor of the charnel 
iouse and morgue. 

I always check my first rabid im- 
uuise—that of yanking the radio out 
yy the roots, taking it to the backyard, 
ind smashing it to bits on the side- 
walk. I tell myself that this kind of 
ehavior merely matches, in murderous 
destruction, the poisonous bilge that 
radio script writers turn out for young 
ears and for older morons. So all I can 
do is try to combat, verbally, the in- 
fluence of the picturesque and exciting 
evil the radio dispenses. 

“See here,” I say, “I wish you 
wouldn't listen to so much of that clap- 
trap. It will make you foolish in the 
head. It isn’t real. Pretty soon you 
won't be able to tell the difference be- 
tween real and unreal. People don’t act 
that way. People aren't always murder- 
ing people. You'll get the wrong idea 
if you keep listening to that junk. Your 
brains will get soft if you keep that up. 
TURN IT OFF!” 

3ut if it’s the middle of a program. 
and the murderer is stealthily stalking 
his prey, and there are sib:lant, snar}- 
ing whispers as he approaches his vic- 
tim with gun, knife, or axe, it’s no use. 
The young listener is in a trance, hyp- 
notized. The only way I could snap 
him out of it would be to ask him how 
he'd like to leave, right now, for Yel- 
lowstone Park, or to lead a white pony 
in the room and tell him it was his. 

It strikes me that radio drama writ- 
ers today classify as the lowest form 
of ham and hack. They have made 
murder trite. They have made murder 
a sickening day-after-day banatity. 
They show how impoverished their 
imaginations are by not being able to 
write a punchy script without resorting 
to a killing. That’s like hauling out the 
\merican flag on the stage to get ap- 
plause for a weak and faltering show. 

I hesitate to allude to the morning 
hoo-hoo programs for fear of using 
language not fit for the Sabbath page. 
\ woman crying into a microphone has 
become in recent years a Great Ameri- 
‘an Institution. Who can listen to this 
syrup without losing his breakfast ? This 
orlorn wailing and sobbing and sniffing 
ind bawling—why is it allowed? Who 
thought of it? Who in his right mind 
vould want to listen to it? 

I’m in favor of turning the murderers 
f the afternoon programs on the sad 
isters of the morning programs. I 
vould enjoy hearing the death rattle 
1 their throats. I would hug the radio 


after hearing their lovely necks broken 
—cr-r-runch !——-one by one.—JoHN K. 
SHERMAN, in the Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune. 








Loans School Broadcasts 

Three school broadcast series are be- 
ing loaned through transcription this 
year by the Minnesota School of the 
Air, of which Betty Girling is director. 
Old Tales and New, a story program 
for primary grades is being made avail- 
able for the third consecutive year to 
Station KBPS, Portland, Oregon; 
Following Conservation Trails, a con- 
servation series, and Book Marks, a 
book dramatization program—both for 
the intermediate grades—are being 
used by Mary Jo Harris, director, 
Southern Minnesota School of the Air 
on Station KROC, Rochester. 





Educational Television 
Developments 

Two new developments in education- 
al television in the metropolitan New 
York area marked the opening of the 
1947-48 school year. One was the in- 
troduction of the use of television as a 
permanent part of the regular school 
program of the Nutley, New Jersey, 
high school. The other was the first 
use of a high school auditorium as the 
scene of a television broadcast, and oc- 
curred in New York City at thé Wash- 
ington Irving high school, in Manhat- 
tan. 

While several schools and_ school 
systems have experimented for varying 
periods of time with borrowed receiv- 
ers, the Nutley high school will be able 
to use television as a permanent part 
of its audio-visual program. A large- 
screen, direct-view receiver, specially 
designed for school use, was presented 
to the Board of Education by Industrial 
Television, Inc., whose manufacturing 
plant is in Nutley. The screen and loud- 
speaker are set up on the stage of the 


Selected 
AUDITION MATERIAL 


60 EXCEPTIONAL ACTING EXERCISES 
especially prepared for schools—parts for 
men, women, children, character and dia- 
lects. Excellent for radio, theater and audi- 
torium classwork. Complete portfolio . . . 
$1. Write for free catalog of outstanding 
radio scripts. Special low rates. 





NATIONAL SCRIPT SERVICE 
927 David Stott Building 
Detroit 26, Michigan 











auditorium on a rolling platform which 
may be moved back into the wings after 
use. Controls are housed in a separate 
unit permanently mounted back-stage. 

The first program, viewed by a stu- 
dent audience of nearly 1,000, included 
the opening session of the United Na- 
tions Assembly on September 16, at 
Lake Success, New York. A study of 
the reactions and opinions of students 
and teachers will be made during the 
coming school year under the super- 
vision of Dr. Floyd E. Harshman, Nut- 
ley supervising principal. 

The television program which origin- 
ated from a New York City high school 
auditorium was picked up by a CBS 
mobile unit and broadcast from Station 
WCBS-TV on Thursday evening, Sep- 
tember 18. The program, entitled ‘‘Fash- 
ionette,” was an experimental com- 
bination of instruction in home dress- 
making for teen-agers, a_ teen-age 
fashion show, and an audience partici- 
pation format. Washington Irving high 
school was chosen partly because of 
its location in respect to the CBS trans- 
mitter in the Chrysler Building, and 
partly because its course of study feat- 
ures a major in dressmaking and dress 
design currently pursued by over 1,400 
girls. Bob Dixon was MC, and Nina 
Nix, stylist of Simplicity Patterns, pro- 
vided the instruction. Use of patterns, 
cutting and fitting, and finally cutting 
a dress apart and sewing it together 
again in the course of the broadcast, 
were features of the program. Frances 
Buss directed for CBS, and Beatrice 
Hunter, chairman, Dressmaking and 
Dress Design Department of the school, 
served as educational consultant. 





Kentucky Expands 

A year ago [ November, 1946, p. 51] 
the story was told about Radio Arts, the 
new radio department which began that 
fall at the University of Kentucky. 
Mentioned at that time were the three 
courses available the first year: Radio 
Today, Radio Announcing, and Radio 
Drama. 

This new department in the College 
of Arts and Sciences, utilizes the Uni- 
versity’s FM _ station, WBKY, as a 
laboratory for practical training. 
Courses are taught by Elmer G. Sulzer, 
director of University radio activities, 
and Mrs. Lolo Robinson, Station 
WBKY program supervisor. 

Professor Sulzer now announces that 
during the present academic year the 
following additional radio courses are 
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to be offered: Radio Regulations—an 
intensive study of the rules and regu- 
lations of the Federal Communications 
Commission, music licensing regula- 
tions, and programming practices of 
ASCAP, SESAC, and BMI; libel, 
slander, and copyrights as applied to 
broadcasting; advanced Radio An- 
nouncing—a study of techniques and 
theory pertaining to specialized radio 
announcing, such as news commentat- 
ing and concert comment ; Radio Script 
Writing—practice in writing the vari- 
ous forms of programs and study of 
audience program reactions; Radio 
Production; and  Pro-Seminar in 
Radio. 





Alpha 
Epsilon Rho 





An election for regional vice-presidents 
was recently held and the new officers are: 
Leo Martin, University of Alabama, Tusca- 
loosa, Region 2; Robert Kamins, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Region 3; Betty 
Girling, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Region 4; and Gloria Clark, Univer- 
sity of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, Region 6. 
STATEMENT OF 
CIRCULATION, 

CONGRESS 0O 

BY THE 
| 
Of The Journal of the AEK published Monthly except June, 
July and August at Chicago, Ill. for October 1, 1947 
State of Illinois |. 
County of Cook j 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared George Jennings, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the business manager of the Journal of the AER 
and that the following is, to the best of ‘his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by 
the acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations), printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are 
Publisher, Association for Education by Radio, 228 N 
LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois 
Editor, Tracy F. Tyler, University »f Minnesota, Minne 
apolis, Minnesota 
Managing Editor 
Business Managers, George Jennings, 228 N 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

That the owner is: The Association for Education by 
‘ LaSalle St., Chicago-1, Illinois 
president, Cleveland Public Schools, 


LaSalle St 


Levenson 
vice-president, I S. Office of Edu 
ation, Washington » ? 
Thomas D Rishworth, 
Texas, Austin, Texas 
Gertrude G. Broderick, secretary, 
Washington 25, D. C 
se Jennings, treasurer, 228 N 


vice-pres_dent University of 


LI S. Office of Edu 


LaSalle St., Chicago 
the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 

1 amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 


two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the mpany as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee acting given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and t f as to the circumstances and cond‘tions 
under which stoc jers and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person association, or corporation has any interest 
j-rect or ind rect in the said stock, bonds, or other securi 
ties than as so stated by him 
George Jennings 
subscribed before me this 9th day of 


owners 


Elizabeth E. Marshall, Notary Public 


My commission expires May 22, 1951 


Presidents for the coming year for each 
of the fifteen chapters are as follows: Sonia 
Pollack, Alpha Chapter, Stephens College ; 
Maurice Shechter, Beta Chapter, Syracuse 
University; John S. Rogers,,Gamma Chap- 
ter, University of Minnesota; Eugene H. 
Goldfader, Delta Chapter, Michigan State 
College; Charles Schiappacasse, Epsilon 
Chapter, Ohio State University ; Joan Niren- 
berg, Eta Chapter, University of Alabama; 
Dale Porter, Theta Chapter, University of 
Oklahoma; Kenneth Jensen, Iota Chapter, 
University of Utah; George Utting, Kappa 
Chapter, Cornell University; Pat Binney, 
Lambda Chapter, Purdue University; Betty 
Jeanne Holcomb, Mu Chapter, University of 
Nebraska; Beverly Ferry, Nu Chapter, 
Louisiana State University; Jack Kistler, Xi 
Chapter, Miami University; Dewaine Sil- 
vester, Omicron Chapter, Brigham Young 
University; and Mary Margaret Ingram, 
secretary, Pi Chapter, Baylor University. 

The University of Minnesota Radio 
Guild recently held its annual award nomi- 


nations in which all nominees were member 
of AEP. They are: Ray Christiansen, Bes 
Male Actor; Mary Skogsbergh, Best Femak 
Actress; Joyce Burgum, Best Supporting 
Actress; Roy Norquist, Best Supporting 
Actor; Northrup Dawson, Best Origina 
Script. Gamma Chapter maintained - six 
weekly programs during the summer. 

Bobbie Connolly and Phil Wygant, botl 
Lambda Chapter members of Alpha Epsilor 
Rho, were married in Lafayette, Indiana on 
June 28. Phil is on the announcing staff of 
radio station WBAP, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Nu Chapter of AEP has launched a project 
of transcriptions of original scripts to pro- 
vide opportunity for work on new techniques 
of production. 

Shurtleff College, Alton, Illinois, has made 
applicition for a charter. 

Questions concerning Alpha Epsilon 
Rho should be addressed to Dr. Sherman P. 
Lawton, Executive Secretary, Alpha Epsilon 
Rho, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 





A “Who's Who” 


of Our Officers 





HE Octoper, 1947, 1ssuE of the 

AER Journal presented biographi- 

cal sketches of four national offi- 
cers who were not included in this sec- 
tion during 1946-47. 

We hope to include during the cur- 
rent year all 1947-48 officers, provided 
their sketches are submitted. Since last 
month’s issue went to press we have 
received the following : 

James M. Morris, president, Pacific 
Northwest Region, AER, is program man- 
ager for Radio Station KOAC, operated by 
the Oregon State System of Higher Edu- 
cation for the public-owned educational in- 
stitutions of the State of Oregon. 

Mr. Morris graduated from Oregon State 
College with a degree in electrical engineer- 
ing in 1928, continued his graduate study in 
science at that institution, and then was an 
instructor in physics at the college until 
1932. He attended the New York University 
summer workshop in radio in 1941. In addi- 
tion to his duties as program manager of 
KOAC, Mr. Morris is an associate professor 
of radio education in the General Extension 
Division, and in that capacity teaches in the 
adult education extension program in Oregon. 

Mr. Morris joined the program staff of the 
state-owned radio station KOAC on a full- 
time basis in July, 1932, and has remained 
continuously with this educational station 
with the exception of two of the war years 
when he was on leave to teach in the Army 
Specialized Training Program. He is the 
author of two volumes of Radio Workshop 
Plays published by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, and of a handbook on radio playwrit- 
ing for the 4-H clubs of Oregon. He served 
the station in a number of program positions 
prior to being named manager in 1946. He 
especially enjoyed his association with the 
teachers of Oregon while directing the Ore- 
gon School of the Air, KOAC’s 
broadcasts planned especially for 


series of 
in-school 


use, now in its sixteenth year on the station. 
A member of the AER since almost the very 
beginning of the organization, Mr. Morris 
has been active in the Portland Chapter and 
assisted Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Gilmore, past- 
president of the Pacific Northwest Region, 
AER, in the organization of the new chap- 
ter at Klamath Falls, Oregon. Mr. Morris 
was elected president of the Pacific North- 
west Region during the past summer to fill 
out the unexpired term of Mrs. Gilmore, re- 
signed. He believes that the years ahead hold 
great promise for the AER and hopes to see 
many more active chapters formed in the 
Pacific Northwest Region. The new regional 
president stresses his belief in the value of 
the local chapters as an incentive to a v-tal 
and active AER membership. To make these 
local chapters strong and of importance to 
radio as a means of modern education de- 
mands active and alert officers and a con- 
structive program at the local level. 





National Radio Week 

The radio broadcasters, the radi 
dealers, and the U. S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce celebrated October 26 to 
November 1 as National Radio Week 
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Noteworthy Programs 





Ohio’s Panel for Parents 

The Parents Council of University 
School, Ohio State University’s experi- 
mental kindergarten - through - high - 
school, launched a new radio technique 
on October 30 with the beginning of a 
series of broadcasts on “What Is A 
Good School Today?” over WOSU, 
Ohio State’s 5,000-watt educational 
station. 

The series, generally titled Panel On 
Democracy, featured the combined re- 
sources of Ohio State University and 
the Columbus community and is s‘anted 
at the areas of the state where new 
school buildings are planned, as well 
as for parents and the general radio 
audience. 


The programs, aired at 3:45 p.m. 
each Thursday, pool the advice of 
school building experts, curriculum 
planners, school health officials and 
parents drawn from the Ohio State 
staff and from the parents council of 
University School. 

Dramatic format, airing of a typi- 
cal committee meeting at work on the 
series, and various other “livening-up” 
techniques will be used to make the 
programs useful for lay parents and 
for school administrators. 

Major effort is being concentrated 
on keeping the series from sounding 
too “expert” and on giving school 
boards, parents, and teachers under- 
standable and practical ideas on the 
physical plant, curriculum, health, and 
social factors which go into making a 
good school. 

Approximately a dozen and a half 
communities in Ohio have planned sub- 
stantial building programs in the next 
two years with expenditures ranging 
from several thousand to 16 million 
dollars. In addition, many more com- 
munities are now considering bond is- 
sues or other financing plans and have 
not yet reached the blueprint stage. 

The October 30 program was a pro- 
ogue explaining the items which go 
nto the making of a good schcoi and 
he following four broadcasts will be 
levoted to talking about the school 
uilding of tomorrow. 

Ideas for the “School Building of 
lfomorrow” series have come from the 
3ureau of Educational Research at 
hio State whose Survey Division has 


the responsibility for working with 
Ohio boards of education who want ex- 
pert advice on school building and plan- 
ning. 

WOSWU’s script department then re- 
fashions the latest ideas in education 
on the subject of school building into 
a non-technical script. Where called 
for WOSU’s newly-built talent pool 
provides actors for the dramatic se- 
quences and parents and OSU staff 
members also take part in the series. 

John A. Ramseyer is acting director 
of University School and Henry E. 
Worley is chairman of the radio com- 
mittee of the Parents Council. 





Minnesota’s Radio University 

The Minnesota University of the Air 
broadcast over KUOM, University of 
Minnesota radio station, is a college 
without classrooms or textbooks, with 
programs designed for adult listening 
Monday through Friday each week. 

On Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day from 1 p.m. to 1:45 p.m. lectures 
on Colonial Government and the Prob- 
lems of Imperialism are broadcast di- 
rect from the classroom of Lennox A. 
Mills, professor of political science. 

Each Thursday from 11 a.m. to 11:45 
a.m. University convocations are broad- 
cast. During the current quarter, con- 
vocations will include such well-known 
figures as Arthur H. Compton, scien- 
tist and chancellor of Washington uni- 
versity ; Edward Tomlinson, NBC in- 
ternational affairs analyst ; and William 
B. Stout, famous airplane and auto- 
motive designer and inventor. 

KUOM also broadcasts Macalester 
college convocations each Tuesday 
from 11:15 a.m. to 11:45 a.m. 

Taking advantage of the large num- 
ber of foreign exchange students on 
the University campus, an Around the 
World on Campus series is broadcast 
each Tuesday at 4+ p.m. This program 
presents foreign students and is de- 
signed to explain the differences be- 
tween foreign countries and the United 
States. 

Recent Developments in Medicine is 
a new program this year with Dr. Wil- 
liam A. O’Brien, director of post- 
graduate medical education and pro- 
fessor of public health at the Univer- 
sity, as speaker. A period is set aside 
at the end of the broadcast to answer 


questions sent in by listeners pertain- 
ing to recent medical developments. 

International affairs are given a 
thorough airing on the half-hour dis- 
cussion program, The World We Want, 
each Tuesday at 1 p.m. when faculty 
and student members of the SPAN 
group who went to Europe last summer 
reveal the conditions they found. 

Among the other series carried by 
the University of the Air are [nvitation 
to Read at 4 p.m. Mondays, Your 
School and You at 4 p.m. on Wednes- 
days, and The London Forum, a pro- 
gram broadcast in London over BBC 
and transcribed from short wave at 1 
p-m. Thursdays. 

Folklore Makes History, a dramatic 
series acted by students who take in- 
stances from American life to illustrate 
folk history, is broadcast at 4 p.m. Fri- 
days. Phillip D. Jordan, associate pro- 
fessor of history, gives a brief intro- 
duction to each program in this series. 





Liberty Road 


One of the most successful of the 
American School of the Air series is 
Liberty Road, a succession of radio 
dramas in which are examined the great 
rights men prize most. 

The first program, October 6, pro- 
vided an historical background which 
traced man’s struggle to attain the 
rights which in the democracies, have 
reached their highest development. 

During October successive programs 
presented “A Free Press,” “A Man 
Can Speak His Mind,” and “A Man's 
Worship.” 

Programs presented during Novem- 
ber will be: “Time for Assembly,” 
“The Vote,” “Presenting a Petition,” 
and “Habeas Corpus.” 

The December schedule calls for 
“Trial by Jury,” “ ‘Created Equal,’ ” 
“The Citizen’s Castle,” “Designs in 
Living,” and “This Is My Own.” 

Today when the rights enjoyed by 
the common man differ so widely, when 
some people do not even want rights 
which others value highly, when free- 
dom of the press means one thing in 
America and quite another in such a 
nation as Russia, it is imperative that 
those now in our schools be given some 
appreciation of the nature of each of 
those rights, their vital importance, and 
the specific obligations which each citi- 
zen assumes in exchange for them. This 
series, if widely and effectively used, 
should help keep America on “Liberty 
Road.” 
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RCA 


A practical and economical 


buy for every school 


These 370 basic compositions were especially selected 
and organized by teachers for teachers as an integral 
part of the elementary school curriculum. 

The 83 records are contained in 21 albums. Bound 
in each album are comprehensive notes for teachers 
applying specifically to teaching suggestions for each 
record. This is the first time such a comprehensive 
| brary of records has ever been recorded and assem- 
bled in one convenient unit. The artists are outstand- 
ing in the instrumental and vocal felds. 
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of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN. H.J. 
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YOU CAN’T BUY A BETTER VALUE 
Priced at $98.75* for the complete library . . . $4.75* 
for individual albums . . . they are easily within the 
budget of every school. Recordings are made by the 
latest electronic methods developed by RCA. Rec- 
ords are nonbreakable and long-wearing. 


WRITE or SEND COUPON for free descriptive booklet. 


- Prices are suggested list prices, exclusive ot taxes. 
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